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Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In 1878 a Congress of
Engineers, held in Paris under his presidency, decided
that a level canal without locks could be cut through the
isthmus, following roughly the line of the Panama rail-
way. It was estimated that the work would cost twenty-
four millions, and a company was formed for carrying it
out. The necessary Concessions were obtained, and in
1881 the great work was begun. It has since been
pushed forward with all possible speed. Whole armies of
labourers have been imported; towns and villages have
been built for their accommodation; workshops, stores
and ambulances have sprung up along the line of route,
and such progress has been made with the cutting that
M. de Lesseps calculates upon opening the canal in
1888. Less interested authorities are not so sanguine;
but there can be no doubt that unless untoward events
intervene a few more years will witness the successful
completion of an enterprise more important commercially,
if not politically, than the Suez Canal itself. It will
shorten by thousands of miles the voyage from the
Atlantic to the Pacific coasts of the United States. It
will make a corresponding saving of distance in the
sea journey from Europe to San Francisco and the
other ports on the western shore of North and South
America. China and Japan will find in it the highway by
which their products will seek the richest markets. The
colonists of Australia and New Zealand will be provided
with an alternative route to their mother country. A
fresh political importance will be given to Jamaica on
the one side and the Sandwich Islands on the other;
and a new and vigorous life will penetrate the indolent
body politic of the Central American states. The possi-
bilities of the future are so rich and so varied that even
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